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Farris Ivie 



Farris Ivie is an East Texas native and a 

GRADUATE OF WeLLS HiGH SCHOOL. ThEN HE WAS 
OFF TO Texas A&M University where he gradu- 
ated IN 1940. Suddenly, his world changed for 

HIM AND MILLIONS OF OTHERS WHEN THE UNITED 

States entered World War II. In early 1943 as a 

YOUNG LIEUTENANT, HE FOUND HIMSELF IN THE JUNGLES 

OF THE South Pacific fighting the Japanese Army. 
With little relief, this experience stretched out 
TO THE SUMMER OF 1945. By THEN F ARRIS IVIE WAS A 
CAPTAIN IN COMMAND OF AN INFANTRY COMPANY IN 

THE Philippines. One is reminded of Tom Hanks 
IN THE FILM "SAVING PRIVATE RyAN," BUT Mr. IvIE 
SURVIVED TO A LONG AND FRUITFUL LIFE IN EaST TeXAS. 

Farris Ivie provided us with this digest of 

HIS REGIMENT HE WAS A PART OF THROUGHOUT WORLD 

War II. 

History of the 

158th Regimental Combat Team 
'The Bushmasters" 

The 158th Infantry Regiment was born Sep- 

2 
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TEMBER 2, 1865, AS THE FiRST ARIZONA VOLUNTEER 
Infantry. The Regiment was drafted into Fed- 
eral Service for World War 1, 5 August 1917, as 
PART OF THE 40th Division. Reorganization after 
THE first World War assigned the 158th Infan- 
try TO THE 45th Division. 

On the 16th of September 1940, The Dec- 
laration OF THE National Emergency, the 158th 
Infantry joined its parent organization, the 45th 
Division at Ft. Sill, Oklahoma. They trained for 
five months, moving to camp Barkley at Abilene, 
Texas, February 28, 1941. 

Following December 7, 1941 attack on 
Pearl Harbor, the 158th Infantry Regiment was 

REMOVED FROM THE 45tH DIVISION, BECOMING A SEPA- 
RATE Regiment. January 1942 found the Regiment 

EMBARKING AT THE PORT OF NeW ORLEANS AND DIS- 
EMBARKING IN THE Canal Zone. 

It was IN Panama where they trained in 
JUNGLE-FIGHTING SKILLS. ThE ReGIMENT TOOK THE 
NAME OF THE BuSHMASTERS AFTER THE DEADLY BUSH- 
MASTER SNAKE, WHICH BECAME THE DISTINGUISHING 
SHOULDER PATCH OF THE FIGHTING 158tH REGIMEN- 
TAL Combat Team. The name of Bushmasters be- 
came WELL-KNOWN THROUGH THE NaTION's PRESS. 
General MacArthur, himself, personally 

SELECTED AND REQUESTED THAT THE BuSHMASTERS BE 
SENT TO HIS COMMAND IN THE SOUTHWEST PACIFIC 

Theater. They were on their way to Australia by 

3 
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THE 2nd of January 1943, landing two weeks later 
AT Brisbane, Queensland. 

When General Walter Krueger's head- 
quarters MOVED TO Milne Bay and on to 
Goodenough Island, the 2nd Battalion, 158th 
Infantry became the security force for his head- 
quarters. 

On Christmas Day 1943 Safford's company 

G EMBARKED FOR ArAWE. It WAS THERE THAT THE 

158th Infantry had its 'baptism of fire.' A short 
time later the remainder of the 2nd Battalion 
arrived under command of LTC Frederick R. 
Stofft of Tucson, Arizona. 

The landing on Wakde-Sarmi in dutch 
New Guinea, where from 17 May to 12 June 1944, 

THEY FOUND THE JAPANESE 6tH TiGER MaRINE DIVI- 
SION. The Regiment traded 77 officers and men 
FOR 3000 OF THE ENEMY. ThEY WERE RELIEVED ON 12 
June by the 6th Infantry Division (which spoke 

WELL FOR THE REGIMENT, AS IT TOOK AN ENTIRE DIVI- 
SION TO REPLACE THEM). 

With only a brief rest, on the morning of 2 
July, the Regiment went ashore at Noemfoor with 
THE mission to DESTROY THE ENEMY AND CONSTRUCT 
AN AIRSTRIP THAT WOULD HANDLE B-29 BOMBERS. FIF- 
TEEN DAYS LATER, THE MISSION WAS ACCOMPLISHED AND 

General MacArthur landed on the newly con- 
structed B-29 AIRDROME. 

The battle at Lingayen Gulf where the 
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Japanese invaded the Philippines 3 years earlier. 
Here, Company G from Safford, Arizona was 

AWARDED THE PRESIDENTIAL UnIT CITATION FOR THEIR 
ACTION IN CAPTURING THE 14-INCH COAST GUN WHICH 
WAS BRINGING HEAVY FIRE ON THE INVASION FORCE. By 
THE END OF THE OPERATION ON 27 JANUARY, 100 JAPA- 
NESE FIELD PIECES HAD BEEN CAPTURED OR DESTROYED. 

General MacArthur "had returned." 

April 1st, Easter Sunday 1945, the 158th 
Infantry invaded the Bicol Peninsula in south- 
ern Luzon. The Regiment hit the Legaspi Port in 

A MAGNIFICENT ASSAULT LANDING WITH NaVAL LAND- 
ING CRAFT. 

After being relieved by divisions in campaign 
ACROSS THE PACIFIC, THE 158tH InFANTRY WAS SE- 
LECTED TO SPEARHEAD THE FINAL INVASION OF JAPAN. 

The Bushmasters were under orders to proceed 

TWO DAYS AHEAD OF AmERICA'S CRUSHING D-DaY, TO 
SILENCE Japanese air warning stations south of 
Kyushu. 

Timely capitulation of Japan saved the 
158th Infantry from what many believed would 

HAVE BEEN A CERTAIN SUICIDE MISSION. On OCTOBER 

13, 1945, THE 158th Infantry landed in 
Yokohama, Japan. The great odyssey was over. 
FROM ARIZONA TO JAPAN - IN FIVE YEARS! 
Members were then shipped home, and the 158th 
Infantry was deactivated at Utsunomiya, Japan 
ON January 17, 1946. 
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Farris Ivie's Story 



I was bom at Forest, Texas, which is a little 

community in Cherokee County, in December 
of 1917, and I finished grade school at Forest 
School. There wasn't a high school there. There 
were very few in the first few grades. I went to 
Wells to finish out my schooling, and I gradu- 
ated from Wells High School in 1936 as 
valadictorian. There was a history teacher who 
corrected some of my grades when they got to 
the office. He straightened it out, and I was very 
happy. It was a small country school, so I didn't 
have any background in science or anything like 
that. I took some agricultural courses in place 
of science and biology. 

My folks and my agricultural teacher, 
Louis B. Taylor, decided that I was going to go 
to Texas A & M. We always called my agricul- 
tural teacher "Bull" because his middle name 
started with a "B". He was from over around 
Center. A lot of our teachers were from that area, 
around Nacogdoches and Douglass. The super- 
intendent was from Douglass, and his wife was 
from Nacogdoches. He wasn't only the super- 
intendent, but he was also the basketball coach. 
We didn't have many sports over there except 

6 
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basketball. When I was there, we always had a 
good basketball team. I never really thought 
about going to college. My two older brothers 
were on the farm. They went to high school. 
They also got married real quick. They mar- 
ried sisters. 

My parents and my Ag teacher decided I 
was going to A&M. I didn't even know what 
A&M meant or where it was. I had only been 
out of the county a few times. I had been to 
Tyler a couple of times, but that was close to 
home. In 1936 I did go to Dallas to the World 
Fair. A bunch of us Ag boys went up there as a 
group. 

I just thought I'd go to work somewhere, 
but they took me and I enrolled in Texas A&M. 
Being from the country, I didn't know what to 
do, didn't know anybody, and didn't know 
where to go. So I just found me a room and set 
my stuff down and went to register. When I 
got down there, they asked me where I wanted 
to stay. I told them that I'd just got myself a 
room up in Hart Hall. So they assigned me to 
it. It happened to be in the dormitory for the 
Infantry. Of course, the R.O.T.C. covered all the 
branches of the army. I didn't even begin to 
think far ahead, for that was 1936, and you 
didn't see all of this handwriting on the wall 
then that 
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war was coming. When I went down to regis- 
ter I remembered that Mr. Heaton was the reg- 
ister at A&M at the time. I wasn't sure if he was 
kin to all the Heaton's down in Gary. I never 
really got to know him that well. The President 
of the College at the time was T. O. Walton. He 
was raised at Clayton. In fact, there is a Walton 
Cemetery at Clayton. He was good, but he was 
strict. I remember that first year there were some 
people who were dissatisfied, and they were go- 
ing to protest. All of us were out there watch- 
ing when he came out on the balcony and blew 
a loud horn. He told them they had ten min- 
utes to get back to the rooms or they were on 
their way home. That broke the protest. That's 
what it takes, is someone to be strict on young 
people. 

I had a hard time. I was trying to play 
basketball because I thought I was a really good 
player in high school. But when I started play- 
ing with those guys, I realized that I shouldn't 
be playing. On December 1, they called me into 
the Deans Office and told me they were going 
to send me home because my grades were too 
bad. Being myself, I said," Being the Valedicto- 
rian of my class, that was a big let down." So I 
talked to the Dean and asked him to give me 
another chance to get my grades up to passing 
by mid-term. He agreed to that, so I started 

8 
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working harder on my studies. I spent a lot 
more time on my work, and I did improve my 
grades by barely passing at mid-term. I found 
out what they really wanted. I was taking some 
classes that I didn't have to. One of the require- 
ments was Freshmen Chemistry. In order to 
graduate from A&M, you had to have it. I 
passed it, gritting my teeth together. There was 
one old boy in that same class and his name was 
I.J. Irving. He was from out of Horton, Texas. 
In his senior year he still had not passed it and 
he had to go to another college to pass fresh- 
man chemistry. Last time I heard from him, he 
was county judge down there. I've had lots of 
friends. 

Of course I'd thought that I'd get a job and 
everything would be alright. I already had a 
reserve commission as a second lieutenant. I 
went to Camp Bullis right outside of San Anto- 
nio. I graduated from there, but hadn't had any 
prospect of a job. One Saturday at A & M, I had 
some time off, and they were giving civil ser- 
vice exams close to the building I was staying 
in. So I just went in there and took it to see how 
I would do. It was easy, and I knew I had passed 
it. I got a letter from Washington, DC, saying I 
could come up there and work in the Commerce 
Department. I went up there and helped do all 
the records. I was doing the work on the cen- 
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sus, and all the other guys were just putting the 
cards in the slots. I was in Washington when 
Pearl Harbor was attacked December 7, 1941. I 
had been up there pestering the people where I 
worked about the draft that had just started. 
They wanted to know my draft number, but I 
told them I wasn't 
crazy; I didn't regis- 
ter for the draft. 

On February 
2, 1942, 1 received or- 
ders to report to 
Camp Wheeler in 
Georgia, and I re- 
ported there, and it 
was a training sta- 
tion. New recruits 
came in, and they 
would train them 
and ship them out 
where they needed 
replacements. I was proud to be there and not 
fighting. Then I got an order to report to New 
Orleans, LA. I didn't know what was going to 
happen. Then they told me that I was going to 
be shipped to Germany or Europe or some- 
where over there. That was going to be cold, so 
I needed a big overcoat and good warm clothes. 
I was sent with 158 other men to New Orleans. 

10 




Lt. Farris Ivie just before he 

LEFT FOR THE WAR IN THE PACIFIC 





That's when I ran into two boys. One was 
from West Virginia and the other was from Wis- 
consin. We got on a boat in New Orleans to- 
gether. J.B. Whitten was my bestfriend and my 
rurming buddy while we were in the service. 
We both ended up in the "G" Company of the 
158th Infantry Regiment. Later, he got pro- 
moted up to S-2, information officer. But he was 
still right there, handy every time I turned 
around. We always went to town together. For 
almost a year we were in Panama training for 
jungle fighting and learning how to clear out 

places. Our em- 
blem that they put 
on our shoulder 
was a machete 
with a snake 
wrapped around 
it. They told us 
that the bushmas- 
ter was the largest 
and most poison- 
ous snake any- 
where in the 
Americas. So we had to look out for them in 
Panama. 

The 158th Infantry Regiment was sent to 
the South Pacific. It was a regimental combat 
team. It stayed that way all during the war. It 
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was like we were attached to one division, but 
most of the fighting was on our own. We had 
our own artillery and medical outfits. We had 
transportation, trucks and things to move us. 
Of course we were a separate unit all the way 
through. When we got on the ship, we didn't 
know where we were going. We landed at 
Brisbane, Australia. They sent us up in the hills 
about 20 or 30 miles out in the country. I never 
saw so many mosquitos in my life. You could 
rake them off any place on your body by the 
handfuls. 

We weren't there but about a month, and 
the Japs were getting close to Australia. We 
went to Port Moresby in southern New Guinea 
in the first part of 1943. We stayed there for 
awhile and got settled, and then we moved 
north without any resistance. We went to a little 
island called Goodenough Island. They thought 
that there might be Japs there. So we had to go 
over there to clear it out to protect the other 
people on the main shore. We didn't have any 
hard fighting there. It didn't take any time there. 

We went on further up, just a short way 
from New Britain Island. The 112th Calvary was 
over in New Britain and having a heck of a fight 
over there. They called for reinforcements and 
our 2nd Battalion went. One day they put us 
on PT Boats and carried us up there for a short 
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while. We camped there where we waited un- 
til the next morning because we got there late. 
The Japs called on us that night because we got 
an airraid. That's when a boy from Fort Worth 
got both of his legs blown off. I picked him up 
and carried him to a hospital. About two weeks 
later he was told that he didn't have any legs, 
and he asked the doctors about his sex life. The 
doctor told him that was alright. He later came 
to Carthage one day to see me. He went back 
and ran for state legislature, and they had to 
build a ramp so he could get into the legisla- 
ture. He didn't stay too long. I think he got 
killed chasing some other man's wife. 

The fight in New Britain was a hard one. 
It was the first time I was reported dead. They 
had more than we had. So we had to pull back. 
I got a shot just right over my head. I could 
hear it pop. I just fell down and stayed there 
for about two hours because I knew that a sniper 
had me in his sight, and if I moved he was go- 
ing to get me. So later on, I eased back out of 
there. When I came out, old Whitten was down 
there waiting for me. He grabbed me and 
hugged me and started crying because he 
thought I was dead. I told him it was just a false 
alarm. 

We couldn't break through the Japanese 
lines. Colonel Stoff, the commanding officer, 
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had been General Kruger's aide at one time. He 
called back to General Kruger. He was next in 
command to him. He called to see if he could 
get some tanks up there, so we could get some 
help. All he could promise was two. The next 
morning we looked out and all we could see 
were five Marine tanks. Such help was unheard 
of then. We had a bad fight and lost two of those 
Marine tanks. People thought they should cross 
that river there. It was a river that had so many 
crocodiles in it that you could probably walk 
across the river on them. 

One friend from that time came to visit 
me twice in Carthage. He is from Indiana, and 
he was the platoon sergeant. He took his pla- 
toon above the rocks to where he wasn't sup- 
posed to have gone. We busted him back to 
private, and three months later, he was pro- 
moted by a battlefield promotion to second lieu- 
tenant which was very unusual. He was a 
fighter. He would grab two Japs and pop their 
heads together and kill them. Two of his broth- 
ers were killed in the war, so they sent him a 
note and told him to go home and not go back 
because he was the only surviving son. The rule 
was if you had two sons and one died, then the 
other had to go home. He stayed in the States 
till the rest of the war was over. 

We fought there and then went to Wadke 
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and Sarmi. Sarmi was on the mainland of New 
Guinea. That's where we ran into our really bad 
fighting. We stayed there for twenty-five days 
and nights without changing our socks. The 
Japs got so close, from here to that door ( 6 feet). 
A Japanese officer got so close to us that when 
the man with me shot him, his sword fell in the 
hole with us. He got the officer's sword, and 
gave it to me and told me I could have it, and I 
was still hanging onto the sword but I had no 
use for it. Somebody stole it out of my bag on 
the way home. It was one of those fancy swords 
with the pearls on the handle of it. We finally 
got relief there that pulled us out of a bind, and 
they got another division to come in there and 
clean it up. We found out that there was a Japa- 
nese army of 55,000 instead of 5,000; that's what 
we were fighting during that 25 days. 
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They were going to bury a lot of the Japs 
killed there. I told them to get a bulldozer up 
there and dig a hole. So they did, and he put 
piano wire on them and dragged them to the 
hole and pushed them in. A couple of boys 
went out there and said, ‘‘ Let us show you how 
to do that." They would get a pick axe and stick 
it in their stomach and drag them over. 

I pulled out of there and went to 
Noemfoor Island. On the way up there, we 
heard Tokyo Rose. She was propaganda voice 
for the Japanese. She said, "The 158th Infantry, 
(The Bloody Butchers Of The South Pacific) were 
on their way to Noemfoor Island. They will 
land at eight o'clock, on July 2nd." I think we 
landed about five miles up the beach from 
where we were supposed to be. There was a 
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strong coral reef there. There were amphibious 
vehicles called "alligators" and "ducks" that 
would just run us up to the fighting. We went 
in behind the Japs. They were facing the water 
when we just came up and mopped them up 
something awful. We lost 170 men and killed 
over 3000 Japs. It was a massacre. We took the 
island so the B-29's could take off and go to To- 
kyo and then come back. They wouldn't have 
to be refueled in the air. That way they could 
make a round trip to Japan. They wanted to 
bomb Japan while we were in the Philippines, 
when we got enough air force to do it. 

From Noemfoor, we went in to the Phil- 
ippines. We landed there just two days after 
the initial landing. The big bunch went in two 
days before we did, and we went in there and 
went north in the Philippines to try to clear out 
the Japs that way. That was our part. We were 
attached to the 42nd division and we went up 
there and that's when we got into the bad fight- 
ing. We captured some really big guns and got 
a Presidential citation for it. It was a mountain- 
ous area and we were to take the ridges. One 
was "Red Ridge," then "Blue Ridge," and the 
other was called "the Amber Ridge." We asked 
the general why they called it the Amber Ridge. 
He said, "Well, I read a book called Forever 
Amber, and it was the dirtiest book I've ever 
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read." He said, "That was the dirtiest ridge I 
had ever seen." 

I saw something in the Philippines that I 
hope I never see again. A bunch of our men 
volunteered to go after a camp where Ameri- 
can prisoners were being held by the Japs go- 
ing back to 1942. The Japs had made the pris- 
oners walk all the way to where they were up 
north on Luzon from Bataan, and would not 
give them anything to eat on the way. It has 
been called "the Bataan Death March." 

A friend of mine from Houston volun- 
teered to go up there. All they gave him was a 
knife, not any gims or any other weapons. They 
snuck up behind the guards and wrapped a wire 
around their throat real quick so he couldn't 
holler, or used their knife. They got one after 
another and got the guards out of the way and 
got all the men out. You couldn't help but cry. 
They were in such bad shape. I don't think any- 
body could treat people like that. Of course that 
was one of the hardest things. I mean they put 
them down. That was against any rule. 

It was rough. I was wounded, nothing 
major anyway. I didn't get any decorations. I 
could have gotten a Bronze Star, but I didn't. 
The only real decoration that I am proud of is 
the Combat Infantry Badge. I 've got it on in 
that picture, and that is the only one I am proud 
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of. That's 
the only 
one that 
amounted 
to me. I 
was bad 
shape, I 

had that Tropical Malaria. I was pretty well 
shook up. Of course I wasn't myself when I 
came out of there. I am lucky. Well, the Good 
Lord has been good to me and brought me 
through alive. 

In the Philippines we saw a lot of war. We 
went into a place called Batangas. There was a 
Catholic Church there. We went there, and I 
saw where one time those Japanese had 
rounded up all the people from the town. They 
were collected at the Catholic Church and just 
went in there. The Japs blocked them in where 
they couldn't get out. They murdered every- 
one of them in that church. The Filipinos were 
bad against those Japs. The Japs, they hated 
them, because they mistreated them every- 
which-a-way in the world. They were mean to 
them. 

I remember one time, we were in combat, 
and I looked and saw about half a dozen Japs 
running across the field. They ran into a build- 
ing down there. I said to the men," Well, that 
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thing is full of them. Let's see what we can do 
with them." We put enough fire in there so that 
there wasn't any of them left. When we went 
in there, there was also a woman and a little 
child in that building too. Of course, we didn't 
know that until we went in there to see what it 
was. That hurt me as much as anything. Of 
course, war is hell. There was one big general 
who said, "War is hell." And it was hell! 

We were in that fighting for a good long 
while, two or three months, I guess. They then 
decided that the fighting had quieted down 
enough so that they could pull us out. We were 
still losing men all this time and it was pitiful. 
At this time they had run out of company com- 
manders. I had been in Company G all this time. 
After they ran out of company commanders, 
they asked me to take Company F. I said," I'll 
take F Company if you'll put that other bar on 
my shoulder." Td had just that one silver bar 
as a first lieutenant. I said, "I want that second 
bar which is a captain." They said, "Well, we'll 
OK it, we'll do it." So I took over F Company. 
The F Company was originally an all Indian 
company. A lot of them had gone and a lot of 
replacements had come in and it was just 
mingled. They were fighters; I guarantee they 
were fighters. 

We were still in the Batangas area. We 



were trying to clean them out down there, and 
we said, "Oh well, I guess the war is over with." 
But that wasn't true yet. They pulled us out, 
loaded us on a ship, boats rather, those little old 
landing boats. They took us south to the end of 
Luzon. On April 1, 1945, we landed at Legaspi 
on the southern tip of Luzon. 

That was the first time since I'd been over 
there for all time that my folks knew where I 
was. They had a friend in Houston where they 
were living at the time. They'd moved from the 
farm to Houston during the war. My dad was 
taking care of Jefferson's Stadium where the 
Oilers used to play football. The University of 
Houston was close by. We had some friends 
who were listening to the radio one night about 
midnight. The news announcer said, "Captain 
Farris Ivie had led his troops ashore at Legaspi 
on southern Luzon, and moved north to wipe 
out the Japanese that were there." They called 
my folks and told them where I was. 

My kid brother was shipped out to the 
Philippines at the end of the war. He was in an 
area further north in the Luzon. We passed each 
other, but we never did even know where ei- 
ther one of us was until we got back home. 

We fought the Japanese in southern Luzon 
until the war was over. Back when we were 
there in the jungles, we were guarding General 
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Mac Arthur's camp. This was earlier in the war. 
The general walked out on his porch and he saw 
me. He said, "Come on over here lieutenant, I 
want to talk to you." So I went over there and 
introduced myself as Farris Ivie of Company G 
of the 158th Infantry Regiment. Well, we shook 
hands and he said, "Well, I think you are doing 
a wonderful job." He also said, "We are going 
to take the Philippines back." That was back 
when we were in New Guinea. That was the 
only time I saw him in my life. Then when we 
were fighting there on the Luzon it was rough. 
We even captured a stationary gun whose bar- 
rel must have had a 12 inch diameter. Its shell 
sounded like a freight train going through the 
air. They just got up and left the thing, and we 
captured it. They were moving away from all 
our fire power. We had a hard time there. 

In fact, we were pretty much under fire 
every day. One day I looked up and I saw some- 
thing that was going on which was unusual. I 
looked and there was General MacArthur. He 
called me over and I went over and saluted him. 
He said, "I want to see Lieutenant Peterson." 
Lt. Peterson was one of my officers at that time. 
So I sent a runner over there to go tell Lieuten- 
ant Peterson to report as General MacArthur 
wanted to see him. He wondered what he had 
done and made tracks to report. General 



MacArthur got out of his jeep and saluted the 
lieutenant and said, "1 came here for one pur- 
pose and that's to pin a Silver Star an you. That's 
for blowing up that depot with all that ammu- 
nition and such up there in northern Luzon." 
What really amazed me from this event was that 
General MacArthur remembered my name from 
a single meeting before and addressed me as, 
"Captain Ivie." 

One day in the jungle I was talking to a 
friend and I heard a "POP." I looked over there 
and he was grabbing his hand, the webbing on 
his right hand by his thumb. It had a hole 
straight through it as a bullet had hit it. He was 
just looking at it , and I hit him in the back of 
the knees and knocked him to the ground. 
When I did - "BOOM"- 1 heard another shot go 
right where we had been standing. The sniper 
had us in his sights, and we were having a hard 
time. However, we got out of that tight scrap 
and got him to an aid station. 

Another time I looked over there on an- 
other ridge, and I saw three pill boxes made out 
of coconut logs. They were fortified positions 
which had an opening to shoot out at us with a 
variety of weapons across that ridge. One of 
my men was the best with the mortar I ever saw. 
I can't even remember his name now. He was 
on the 81mm mortar which had just over a three 
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inch diameter shell. 

Well I called him up to me, and I said, 
"Sergeant, you see those boxes over there? See 
what you can do with them." He set that dang 
mortar up and dropped one round and missed 
the pill boxes by a little bit. Next shot he got 
one right on top of that pill box. He said, "I 
don't see anything happening." Well, I said, 
"Try a delayed action fuse round." We had them 
in mortar shells that penetrated something first 
and then exploded. The others were supposed 
to explode on contact. When it hit those coco- 
nut logs, they exploded on the outside. He put 
that delayed action shell out, and it went down 
through that coconut log. When it went off, you 
couldn't see anything but arms, legs, and coco- 
nut trees going up in the air. 

There were three of the pill boxes. I said, 
"Get every one of them." He got all three of 
them, and said, "What now. Cap?" I replied, 
"Just leave the mortar where it is for now." He 
said, "What do you mean? We got them all." I 
again told him to leave the mortar set up where 
it was. Then it was getting late in the afternoon. 

The next morning, the Japanese had 
built the pill boxes back up exactly as they were 
before. I told him, "Do it again." He laughed 
and said, "You're smarter than anybody I ever 
knew. You knew they were going to build those 
pill boxes again, didn't you?" That's the way 
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the Japs were. They were sneaky. They thought 
we wouldn't believe they'd rebuild in the same 
place. But he got them all again on the second 
time around. 

The war was over with while we were still 
fighting in the southern Luzon. I had one pa- 
trol out, and broke through the Japanese line 
and was mopping up there. Another patrol was 
out and didn't find out about the war being over 
because of a broken radio. But shortly the news 
reached us on the atom bomb and the Japs sur- 
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rendered. 

We sat and waited to see what would hap- 
pen next. We said, "Well since the war is over, 
we can go home now on a good boat or plane." 
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We stayed put though and were sent a new regi- 
mental commander. He wanted us to go on to 
Japan as he was fresh overseas and hadn't been 
through all of the fighting. So he would not 
send any of us home until we got to Japan, 
where we went after the war was over. 

We also got a new battalion commander, 
and he was out there doing close order drill and 
all that. One day I walked out there. He jumped 
all over my men because they weren't doing 
what they were supposed to do as to drilling. I 
spoke up and said, "Wait a minute colonel. You 
don't jump on my men like that." He said, 
"What do you mean?" I replied, "This is the 
Army, don't you know it? If you have got any- 
thing to say to my men, you come through me. 
You have a chain of command you follow in the 
Army. You don't start at the bottom and work 
up. You start at the top and come down." He 
threatened me with a court martial. I told him, 
"Go ahead." When he realized what he was 
doing, he backed off, then apologized. My men 
heard all of this. They would have died for me 
before, but they would have really died after 
that. They had all witnessed how I had taken 
up for them. 

We didn't get sent home, but went to Ja- 
pan as part of the occupation force there after 
the war. We didn't know it at the time, but if 
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the war had continued, orders had been cut for 
the 158th Infantry to take an island right in To- 
kyo Bay We were supposed to protect the 
troops from the main landing force that was 
supposed to go in at Tokyo when they invaded 
Japan. One of the news articles at the time said 
it would probably have been a suicide mission 
because of the military strength the Japs still 
had. Of course we didn't have to do that. They 
dropped the atomic bombs on them, and they 
surrendered. 

We did become part of the occupation 
force at war 's end. We landed at Yokohama and 
went through Tokyo. Right now, I believe To- 
kyo is the second largest city in the world and 
modern as can be. However, when we went 
through, there wasn't anything there but 
crumpled brick and tin. Those B-29's had blown 
the city apart. Man, they had laid that place 
low. I mean they had really torn that city up. 

We went on to a little town called 
Utsunomiya up there about 90 miles north of 
Tokyo. That's where we were going to be sta- 
tioned. I went out for a walk one day and met 
and talked to an old Jap. He was a good, 
friendly man who spoke good English. I asked 
him how things were going for him. He replied, 
"Well, you did a job on us and we have no hard 
feelings. We can't afford to because you have 
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treated us well. You see this town here? We 
had a raid by those B-29's. There's a railroad 
track right down through the middle of town. 
On the right hand side of that track was an in- 
dustrial center. On the left hand side was where 
the people lived. On a cloudy night we could 
hear the B-29's but couldn't see them. We don't 
know how they did it, but they bombed out the 
industrial area on one side of the track, but 
didn't damage the residential section on the 
other side with their bombs, on the side where 
the people lived. That's amazing they could do 
that, and we appreciated it. They could have 
murdered all of us at the same time, but they 
didn't do it." 

We had only been there a few days when 
General Eichelberger, who was one of the 
bigshots at the time, came to visit where we were 
camped. He started talking to some of the men, 
and asked them how many points they had. 
Points were given for service time, combat time, 
etc. 

Of course, if you had 120 points you were 
supposed to be sent home regardless. I had 120 
points myself. I didn't have any wounds or 
anything like that. 1 was the only infantry of- 
ficer rifle company commander who hadn't 
been killed or wounded that started out with 
the 158th Regiment when it first went into com- 
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Farris Ivie at Home in Retirement. 



bat. They had lots of replacements, but I was 
the only original one left. After checking with 
some of the men. General Eichelberger hurried 
to talk with our commanding officer. Colonel 
Sandlin. He put his finger in his face and said , 
"Colonel, ITl give you 24 hours for every man 
in this outfit with 110 points or more to be on 
their way home." 

I wish they had waited a couple of days 
so I could have gotten a ride home by an air- 
plane. However, they put us on a Liberty Ship, 
a cargo type ship. It was a slow and rough trip. 
We went by a northern route and landed in 
Tacoma, Washington. I stayed there several 
days and then received orders to go by train to 
San Antonio. When I arrived, I had a physical 
before getting out, and discovered my tempera- 
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ture was at 105 degrees. I had that tropical ma- 
laria, so they put me in the hospital there before 
I could get home. Of course I was in pretty bad 
shape. I was six feet tall at that time. That tropi- 
cal malaria had really got me down. 

One time the malaria was so bad that I 
passed out. It was when I was about to shave. 
When I woke up, they had me in a big vat of 
water filled with ice. My temperature was 108 
degrees. I blacked out in the hospital, but I told 
them Td rather stay in my quarters and take my 
medicine. They let me take it easy until I got 
temperature right. 

I then got my discharge from the Army. 
My folks came down from Houston. My broth- 
ers drove them there, and also brought my fu- 
ture wife with them. We got to see each other 
and then they went on back. I got better and 
moved to Houston to be with my folks. That 
was in December of 1945. 

We got married in January 1946. I then 
got a job with the Department of Agriculture in 
Houston. We inspected fruit coming in from 
the Valley. They then decided they were going 
to send me out in the fields. I went to Hemphill, 
Texas to inspect potatoes, and then went to 
Panola County to do the same thing. I moved 
on to Arkansas and then on to the Macon, Geor- 
gia area. The next year my wife's mother was 
sick here, and my wife wanted to care for her. 
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So that seemed like the time to quit work for 
the government and all the travel it involved. 
Carthage seemed like a good place to live and 
we've been here ever since. 




Fay and Farris Ivie at Loblolly's 
25th Birthday Party 
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JACK HARRIS 



We first heard of Jack Harris from our 
FRIEND Susan Metcalf Calomino, now living in 
Chicago but a native of Beckville, Texas. She is 

INVOLVED IN A HISTORY OF BeCKVILLE BOOK WITH HER 
MOTHER AND SISTER AND SHARED HIS NAME WITH US. 

We found Jack Harris to be a fascinating 
INDIVIDUAL. In 1943 at the age of 16, in the midst 

OF WORLD WAR II HE JOINED THE ARMY. He QUICKLY 
FOUND HIMSELF IN TRAINING IN ENGLAND AS A MEM- 
BER OF AN ELITE COMBAT GROUP-"ThE NiGHT RaID- 
ERS." From there he went to France on D-Day 
ON June 6, 1944. The following months were ex- 
citing AND DRAMATIC AS JaCK HaRRIS EXPERIENCED 
COMBAT AGAINST THE GERMANS AT CLOSE QUARTERS. 

He was recommended for the Medal of Honor 

TWO TIMES, BUT THE AWARD NEVER CAME TO HIM. HOW- 
EVER, HE ENDED UP THE WAR AS A HIGHLY DECORATED 
COMBAT VETERAN WHO HAD SURVIVED AGAINST INCRED- 
IBLE ODDS. 

Following world war ii. Jack Harris re- 
turned HOME TO BECKVILLE TO A MUCH DIFFERENT UFE. 

Since 1956 he has been the pastor of the Pine 
Grove Assembly Church. He and his wife ,Bobbie, 

MARRIED 52 YEARS ,ARE THE PARENTS OF FP/E CHILDREN, 
AND HAVE A BONUS OF 14 GRANDCHILDREN. It's BEEN 
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QUITE A LIFE. 

I was born at Beckville, Texas. I was born 
about three miles from town west of Beckville. 
I went to school in Beckville when I was grow- 
ing up. Except for World War II, I have lived 
here. Tm still here with my wife. We have five 
children and 14 grandchildren. 

When I was 16 (my birth record said 17). 
I joined the army in 1943. I volunteered for a 
special unit which involved being a paratrooper, 
and you had to be six feet tall. When we got the 
chance to volunteer, they tried to talk us out of 
it, telling us how rough it would be. It turned 
out they were right. 

I went directly to England and did all my 
training there. It started when I went into the 
army, and they took me to Camp Walters. When 
I got off the bus, they were having a meeting. 
These folks had come in there and were look- 
ing for some big men. They said it would be an 
elite battalion. They said this was the quickest 
way to get into the war. That's what I came for, 
so I volunteered. You had to be at least six feet 
tall and not over six feet and four inches. You 
had to weigh between two and a half and three 
pounds per inch. That's a big man. 

I was a big old boy, so I volunteered. They 
sent us right to England. Most of them that 
volunteered had already been trained and came 
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there from all over 
the United States. 
So I was one of the 
first volunteers. 
They tried to talk us 
out of it, but I fig- 
ured that's what I 
came for was to get 
with it. 

When they pulled 
us together to make 
this special unit, we 
were all just about 
from everywhere. 
They just told us to 
fall in out there. The company commander, he 
was an Army man, as was the first sergeant. 
They were the only Army there were. The rest 
of us were just recruits. The company com- 
mander walked up to me and said, "Soldier, you 
look like a platoon sergeant." I replied, "Well, 
whatever you say, sir." He then told me, "Fall 
out over here." Then he went through and 
picked out others like that. 

He made me a platoon sergeant right on 
the spot, and I hadn't been in the Army for two 
weeks. My rank was staff sergeant. The Table 
of Organization (T.O.) called for that rank for 
that job. Then a month later the T.O. was 
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changed and called for a technical sergeant and 
I moved up again. Then the first sergeant re- 
tired. The company commander chose me to 
replace the first sergeant. Hey, I'd been in the 
Army for about three months now, and I'm the 
first sergeant. That's the way it was there, but 
it doesn't work that way normally. Others were 
quickly made corporals. It was kind of a re- 
ward for being on a tough road in the special 
Night Raiders unit. 

We went directly to England and trained 
there for 13 months. It was really rigid train- 
ing. We learned a little of the German language 
so we would be able to communicate better. 
During that 13 months I made three trips into 
occupied France. They were called "secret mis- 
sions," and they were to a great extent. We just 
went in there to make contact with some French 
Resistance people. They were sympathetic to 
us. Later during the liberation of France we 
would thus know how to make contact with 
them. 

Only one of these three was a combat mis- 
sion to France. The mission was to just go in 
there and hit a unit. We knew where it was, 
and we just hit them hard and got out quickly. 
"Harass them," was the title, and we did that. 
Then we continued to train, and part of that was 
out in the English Channel. We knew we'd be 
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by boat, but maybe by air. We trained to do it 
either way. 



I was in one of 
these maneuvers and 
on a ship out there in 
the channel. We ran 
into some German E- 
boats and lost 800 
men. The Army de- 
nied it ever happened 
until about four years 
ago. There were ru- 
mors floating around. 
The Army threatened 
us with everything 
you could threaten a 
man with if we sat and 
talked about it among 
ourselves. What they 
did, they covered that up like they do so much 
now, but it was kind of new then, I think. 

They knew that the invasion was immi- 
nent, so they just kept them on the roster until 
D-Day. Then they took about two thirds of them 
out that day like they'd been killed during the 
invasion of France. A week later they phased 
out a few more until they wrote off the whole 
800. About four years ago, the government ad- 
mitted they lost these men to German E-Boats. 




Jack 

Harris 
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England to Omaha Beach on D-Day. His 
116th Regiment suffered the greatest losses 



We were out there on those boats and didn't 
have any kind of live ammunition. We were 
just out there playing soldier, and the Germans 
weren't playing. They were there with subma- 
rines and live ammunition. They tore us up. 
Fortunately for me, I was not right where the 
attack came. I was on the outer edge and got 
away along with some lucky others. 

We continued to train until just before D- 
Day. There is a picture of me in the English 
Channel on a Landing Craft Infantry boat on 
D-Day. The front end of the boat has ramps 
which let down and is supposed to run you up 
on the beach. You just walk down the ramp on 
to the beach. However, the Germans were de- 
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fending the beach, so we couldn't run up near 
to the beach. The boats let you off way out in 
the water, and then you had to wade to the 
beach. When you waded to the beach, and if 
you got there, you knew most of the other guys 
had gotten killed at Omaha Beach. That's where 
we landed on D-Day. 

I think we made a lot of mistakes. Noth- 
ing was right. Everything was wrong. It was 
just our time to win. We were as unorganized 
as you could even imagine. One thing was our 
packs. The stuff we carried got in your way. 
They had equipment all up top in the pack like 
bandoliers of ammunition. You also had a belt 
around your waist which stayed on with the 
pack harness over it. The belt had a cylinder in 
there. If you jumped out in the water over your 
head, you squeezed the belt buckle, and it 
punched the cylinder and inflated your belt like 
it was a life preserver. 

The problem here was we were top heavy. 
Once you inflated that belt, your head went 
down and feet went up with all that equipment. 
You couldn't get out of it and you were going 
to drown. I saw hundreds of them floating out 
across there in the water with their feet up. Well, 
of course, I saw what was happening right away, 
so I didn't inflate mine. Had I not known that, 
I would have inflated mine, but I didn't. So 
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that's what saved me there. 

I was with this man who was portrayed 
on the movie, "Saving Private Ryan" and also 
on the other D-Day picture, "The Longest Day." 
They sent me a tape of the first one before they 
released it and wanted my comments on it. That 
man I was with in the war there claims to be the 
first soldier wounded on D-Day. His name is 
Slaughter. He's still alive and does a lot of vet- 
erans work. He was a personal friend of mine. 
Somebody asked me, "Was old Jim really the 
first one?" I said, "Well, no one can actually dis- 
pute it or confirm it." I mean the Germans were 
blasting away at us coming and going. He got 
shot alright before he got to the sea wall beyond 
the beach. The shooting was going on like gang 
busters, and they were killing men by the doz- 
ens. So with all that confusion, nobody can 
know. So if he wants to make that claim, it's 
alright with me. 

I didn't get a scratch there. I was with the 
29th Division, but I was with the Night Raid- 
ers. We were a special unit attached to the 29th. 
We were similar to the Rangers but we were 
better trained. We were the best trained unit in 
the whole United States Army according to Gen- 
eral Omar Bradley. It was Bradley's idea to cre- 
ate the Night Raiders. 

We had a special job on D-Day. That was 
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to take out the German's big guns covering the 
beach. We were successful in that objective even 
though we suffered very high casualties. We 
did inflict even higher casualties on the enemy. 
When you come up on the beach from the wa- 
ter, you know the tide is coming in. So when 
you come up out of the water on the beach, 
there's a wall. Oh, maybe, a hundred yards 
away. It's about three feet high. It makes a 
good cover from the machine guns, and if you 
could get to the wall, you could relax for a few 
minutes. Getting to the wall was the main thing. 

General Eisenhower came in the next day, 
and he said he was astounded to look down on 
the beach as far and as wide as you could see it. 
He said there wasn't any place to put your feet 
without stepping on a dead man. When the tide 
went out, it took some of them back to sea. If 
you got wounded that day, it could be just as 
bad because there wasn't anyway to get out. If 
you got wounded where you couldn't move, 
well, there were bullets still coming, so you're 
just going to get killed. That's why the ratio 
there that day was of six or seven wounded, one 
lived. Normally it should have been about three 
to one recovery from wounds. It is better than 
that in modem wars because they swoop in with 
helicopters and get them out. 

Now, let's go back to D-Day. I got off the 
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beach and when I had time I had to do a 
headcount for my unit. We had come in with 
220 men. I was First Sergeant, the first 
headcount I made was 39 men. This was just a 
little before dark on D-Day. We got in about a 
mile inland, and the rest of them were on the 
beach. I think they said we had about an 82% 
casualty ratio. I talked to General Bradley about 
it, and he asked me how I was coming along. I 
replied I was doing pretty well or alright. He 
then told me he was afraid I'd be a little de- 
pressed, which I really was with that high casu- 
alty rate. But the general then tried to cheer me 
up by saying they had expected a 95% casualty 
rate for my unit. It was still a sad day to have 
lost so many friends. They had been the only 
people I had gotten to really know in the mili- 
tary. We had trained together for 13 months, 
both day and night. We didn't have any holi- 
days. We knew each other like brothers, and it 
was hard to lose them like that. 

After that they sent us replacements. We'd 
lose most of them the same day we got them, or 
the next day. They weren't trained nearly as 
well as we were to be members of an elite unit 
that would face Hitler's fanatics in SS units. On 
one occasion the Germans were going to air 
drop some SS troops. Our intelligence found 
out where and when this was to happen. They 
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then got us in ahead of them without others 
knowing we were there. That gave us a great 
advantage. 

The officer who created the mission talked 
to us about it. He told us that these SS troopers 
thought it a great honor to get killed. They 
would just purposely run at you and get killed. 
So, if a fellow is willing to kill himself, then he's 
dangerous. The officer asked me, "What are you 
going to do , Sarg?" I said, "Well, I'm gonna 
get out there, and if you get me out there, then 
I'm gonna make as many of them happy as I 
can." Sure enough, they didn't know we were 
there waiting on the ground. They came in, and 
we tore them up. It wasn't a contest, it was a 
massacre. That's all there was to it. They never 
did get set to fight as they landed under fire. 

I've had that happen to me too. One of 
the times I got shot, that's what happened to 
me. We were in Germany at that time just after 
the Battle of the Bulge. I had just left that battle 
and was going on this other mission when it 
happened. I just hit the ground from my jump 
after leaving the plane. I knew I was in trouble 
before I hit the ground because I saw them 
shooting at us coming down. So I unbuckled 
everything and got ready so I could get it all off 
as quick as I landed. I did that but hit the ground 
within a few feet to a German machine gun. He 
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was dug in the middle of the street with a net 
thrown over it for camouflage. I didn't see it 
until he started shooting. 

I had a Thompson submachine gun on a 
strap. I got it ready to use on the group. I was 
headed toward that machine gun nest but didn't 
know he was there. He was watching me all 
the time, and what he was waiting for was I had 
about five men about half a block back of me. 
He saw them too, and he hoped I wouldn't run 
over him before they caught up to me so he 
could shoot us all. But he saw that I was just 
gonna keep coming. He fired, and the first shot 
hit my arm and busted it as well as hitting the 
Thompson submachine gun. I had a funny sen- 
sation. So I looked around me and saw the gun 
shooting up the street. The bullets sped out for 
it was a German MG 42. 1 had a 45 pistol, and 
by this time I got it out and ready to go. By now 
I'd seen him, so I headed for the machine gun 
with my pistol in hand firing as I went. Fortu- 
nately for me, I hit the gunner, I guess, with the 
first shot. Instead of knocking him backwards, 
he fell over the gun. That was lucky for me, for 
that gesture fixed it where the other four men 
couldn't get to the gun. I kept coming and 
shooting. 

I just dived into the hole when I got there, 
but I had been shot in the arms and both legs. I 
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was hurt really badly, and the other men 
hollered at me. Well, actually about this time 
the German shot me. One man behind me 
yelled, "Look out, Harris." I thought there must 
be a sniper coming out between me and them. 
So I was in the process of whirling in his direc- 
tion, and that's when they hit my submachine 
gun. So when I got in the hole there, they 
hollered and called me, and I answered them. 
They said, "You're hit aren't you?" I replied, 
"Yeah." They asked, "Where are you hit?" I 
told them, " I don't know. I'm kind of hit all 
over." They said, 

"We're going to come up and get you." And 
they did. 

They came up and got me alright. They 
got me out of the hole, and there were six of us 
now around the hole. The Germans decided to 
make a break for it. A couple of them ran and 
got away from the machine gun nest. They ran 
around the comer. They decided that, hey, there 
wasn't but one guy around there that was ha- 
rassing us, let's go back. They came back and 
when they came around the corner, they shot 
into us again. They hit all these other men and 
knocked them all down. Now, we're all down 
and they just kept coming. They were on the 
attack now coming through that little town. 
They thought we were all dead, so they just by- 
passed us to meet another larger group. 



Then everything got quiet. I said, " Any 
of you men alive?" Well, yeah, we took a roll 
call and all of them were alive but wounded. 
One was hit really badly. So I said, "Well, can 
any of you navigate?" One guy said, "I can get 
around alright." I replied, "See if you can find 
us a place where we can take cover." He found 
a cellar right under the building there. We were 
right in front of it. 

I asked, "Can you get us down in there?" 
He did. I think maybe one or two of them was 
already dead by the time we got them down in 
there. Two more of them died, and then this 
other man and myself were the only ones left 
alive. He had been hit several times, but he 
didn't have any broken bones. They were just 
flesh wounds. 

One morning came, and we had been in 
that cellar three days and nights. I heard some 
rifles firing. The other man wasn't as experi- 
enced in combat as I was. He had come in as a 
replacement, but he was a good man. I asked, 
"You hear that rifle fire?" He replied, "Yes." I 
said, "Well, those aren't German rifles." He 
asked if I thought they were Americans. I said, 
"No, I think it's English, but that's just as good. 
Go outside, and if you get a chance, go get their 
attention and they'll help us." He did, and they 
did. They got us out of there. 
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They took me off and put me in an En- 
glish hospital in Birmingham, England. I stayed 
there almost a year. That was the end of the 
war for me. It was practically the end of the 
war for all of us. After the Battle of the Bulge, 
the Germans didn't have a mind to fight any- 
more. It was just a matter of waiting for the big 
shots to get together and negotiate some sur- 
render terms. 

I had fought in France, Belgium, Luxem- 
burg, Holland, and Germany. I went all across 
western Europe. I was with the 29th Division, 
with this special unit, the Night Raiders they 
called us. I was the First Sergeant of my com- 
pany. That job was to be responsible for the 
men, and keep the records on and see that was 
done. He's the top man. Well, of course, you've 
got your company commander, but he leaves it 
up to the First Sergeant. He lets you take care 
for everything including combat. 

My highest combat decoration was the 
Distinguished Service Cross (DSC). We were 
in France. I wiped out a German command post 
of nine by myself. I also recieved their Croix de 
Guerre which is their highest medal. In En- 
gland I was given their Military Order of Merit 
medal. It's also a high decoration equivalent to 
our Silver Star. To get this medal, you have to 
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Jack Harris' war 



put your life 
on the line, 
and it has to 
be under fire. 
You espe- 
cially on the 
line for some 
cause. I was 
awarded 
three Silver 
Star decora- 
tions from the 



U.S. Army. I 



won the first 



one in France just after the D-Day invasion. 
Then I got one for action near Brest, France, and 
the last one in Germany. I also received three 
U.S. Army Bronze Stars which ranks just below 
the Silver Star. And I received three Purple 
Heart medals for wounds in action. I was also 
given a "Battle Field Commission" to the rank 
of First Lieutenant which is a recognition for 
leadership. This was just before D-Day. The 
company commander was killed, and we only 
had four second lieutenants as officers in the 
company. They had just arrived and hadn't re- 
ally been trained right. So General Bradley 
asked me if Td lead the company. I said, "Well, 
hey. General, I had every intention of doing so." 
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me a First Lieutenant and the company com- 
mander. However, I got wounded on July 12, 
1944. When I got back to the hospital, I resigned 
my commission and went back to being First 
Sergeant. I liked the job better, and the pay was 
better for me, too. 

I made five combat jumps on paratrooper 
assignments. I got wounded on the last one in 
Germany. We did not land where we were sup- 
posed to. What happened was when we were 
on our way to the jump zone on a C-47 trans- 
port plane. We called them "flying box cars." 
They held 47 paratroopers with all their gear. 
We were on our way when we ran into some 
anti-aircraft or ack-ack fire. A shell gave the 
plane a direct hit which went right through the 
cockpit. So we didn't have a choice but to get 
off and jump. We didn't know where we were. 
We were short of the target. We just needed to 
get off that plane. That was when I got shot. 
The second time I was wounded was with the 
SS troops and the machine gun nest. The third 
time was, I think, July 12 at St. Lo in France. 

The Army just sent our special unit, the 
Night Raiders, where it was hot. That's what 
they trained us for, and that's what they used 
us for. We fought all the way through like crazy. 
You'd go for days without sleeping or eating. 
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Once, I went 42 days without changing socks, 
without pulling my shirt off. After 42 days they 
could probably smell you before they could see 
you. 

The only chance of getting that grime off 
was when we had to cross a stream and took 
advantage of that. We had to scrounge for the 
food we ate. When we went into combat, we 
had about a three day supply for food. Forty- 
two days later it got thin. That was part of our 
training, survival. We survived because of our 
training. We were known as the Night Raiders. 
We were, I believe, a battalion attached to the 
29th Infantry Division. We fought on the 
ground and on the water, anywhere. We were 
trained to do any or all of it. We had some of it 
all. 

I came back to the United States in 1946, 1 
believe in February. I went and fought in the 
war, and came back, and was still a teenager. I 
just barely made it back as a teenager, but I 
wasn't 20 years old yet. In my military service 
I never washed a dish or pulled guard duty like 
most soldiers did. That's from being with the 
Night Raiders unit. 

Well, back to where we were before. Af- 
ter the war I came back to Beckville. I had been 
raised on the farm, so I went back to farm and 
farmed a little. Then I started back to church. 
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Later in 1953 1 went into the ministry. Fve been 
in the ministry ever since with the Assembly of 
God. Fve been trying to retire ever since I was 
65. Fm 72 now, but who knows, it may work 

out. 



The church 
is the Pine 
Grove As- 
s e m b 1 y 
Church in 
Beckville . 
It's right on 
the high- 
way. It's a 
good 

church. It's where I went to be the pastor. It's 
been very good to me. Fve also trained a lot for 
pastors at the church all these years. All young 




preachers like to be in charge. They're glad if I 
take a month off and go to Europe and do some 
evangelistic work and let them be on their own. 

Then I started ailing here six or seven 
years ago. That's when I wanted to resign from 
pastoring, but Fve still kept preaching. Fve 
preached hundreds of funerals and weddings. 
I've taught in a lot of seminars and done reviv- 
als all over the country. Fve preached in all 50 
of the United States and abroad. I went right 
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back where I fought and preached a mission- 
ary campaign. The strange thing about that is 
that it was 15 years after the war, and I couldn't 
recognize anything over there. My memory was 
excellent at that time. It's just that the area had 
been built up since the war. You know, have 
you ever gone back to a place where you were 
20 years ago? You go back and see how it has 
changed. I was disappointed to see how it had 
changed, but you know that's the way things 
are. 

I just continued to preach and minister, 

but I developed a chronic lung disease, emphy- 
sema. It's given me quite a bit of trouble. I'm 
an outpatient now over at Shreveport. When it 
doesn't bother me. I'm fit, strong. I can't get 
any sympathy, for I always look good. You'd 
think I was as healthy as an ox. I don't know 
how long this is going to last. You'll never get 
rid of it. You can control it pretty well most of 
the time. 

I'm still at Pine Grove Assembly Church. 
I still would love to retire from pastoring, and I 
just don't know how it will work out. I would 
just quit, but I'd feel like a deserter. I wouldn't 
want to feel like that. I think some of the folks 
would like me to quit, but more of them would 
like me to stay. So that's where I'm hung at. I 
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haven't seen a show of hands on that. 

All the kids think I'm their granddaddy, 
you know. I married their mommy and daddy. 
I married them and baptized all their children. 
I'm marrying a third generation now. I've re- 
ally had a good life. I have a wife who's been 
with me all the way. I have four sons, one 
daughter, and 14 grandchildren. Yea, life's been 
good to me. 

I had good monetary success. It's just 
been real good to me. I wore out 24 automo- 
biles. I got them all new and drove them two 
years each. They weren't wore out, but they 
had over 100,000 miles on them. These cars now 
run for 300,000 miles if you take care of them. 
But I was traveling widely, and doing a lot of 
traveling from coast to coast. I just had to have 
a dependable automobile. So I would trade 
every two years. I was able to do it financially, 
and I liked to do it. I still do. 

I had a farm out in the mining area. T m 

also a direct descendent of Daniel Martin whose 
name is on Martin's Creek and Martin's Plant. 
He was the first settler in there. He was my 
great-great-granddaddy, so our roots go deep 
in Panola County. We've been here many gen- 
erations. My granddaddy died before I was 
born. He had a large family. My dad had four 
brothers and five sisters. Twins were not a rare 
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event, but there haven't been any recently. 

That's all I know to do, is to keep driving 
at what's in front of me. People have always 
commended me on my war record. I said, "Hey, 
I didn't do anything if anybody got in my way. 
If they didn't have on the right kind of uniform, 
I moved them over. That's just the way you 

do." 

I think that "Saving Private Ryan" is the 
most authentic war film I've ever seen. You 
know the fellow who claims he was the first one 
wounded, he really liked it also. The D-Day 
scenes were more realistic than anything I've 

ever seen. Some of it was actual footage taken 
on D-Day. 

On the 50th anniversary of D-Day, I was 
interviewed by CBS. You might have seen me, 
but didn't know who I was. They ran it over 
this part of East Texas because I was an East 
Texas man. The guy that interviewed me said, 
"You sure have a vivid memory of this." I said 
"Well, its been 50 years ago. You can't lose 180 
really, bosom friends in just two hours. You're 
never going to forget it." My mind isn't near as 
sharp as it was a few years ago. I committed all 
that stuff to memory that we would have to do 
to get into France and out. You couldn't write 
everything down. I could commit it to memory 



easily then, but I'd have a hard time doing that 
now. I don't have to worry about me doing that 
now because I'd have a hard time getting to 
where you do it. They knew what they were 
doing when they put us young guys up front. 

The experiences of World War II and of 
what I went through will never leave me. Tm 
still restless at night and nervous. I think it goes 
back to being in combat when we tore up all 
patterns of sleep over a long period of time. You 
stayed awake day and night, and stayed out in 
the weather continually. When I did this, I just 
messed up my program of sleep and never got 

it back. Once in awhile I'll have a flash back 
in my sleep. I'll be back there and it's real. It's 

just like it was. My wife can calm me down. I 
don't do that often, but it was just a month ago 
when it last happened. It just never leaves you. 
I still think about the combat experiences. That's 
part of me. 
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The Distinguished Service Cross 



Now let 
me tell 
you how 
I won the 
Distin- 
guished 
Service 
Cross 
(DSC). It 
was I be- 
lieve in 
August, 

1944 and we broke out of St. Lo in France. I was 
on another mission and came up on the Free 
French who were in a fight with the Germans. I 
came around a hedgerow and there they were. 
It was a regimental command post. There was 
a set of officers and two enlisted men. They had 
a map spread out on the ground. They were 
planning out their tactics to hit the Free French 
group. 

They didn't see me, so I just got back be- 
hind that hedgerow and tried to think what I 
was going to do about the mission that I was 
on. We were sent to harass the enemy. If we 
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accomplished the mission we had to get back 
the best way we could. I thought about harass- 
ing the enemy. I said to myself, "I believe I'll 
harass these guys." I had a Thompson 
submachine gun. It's a little short gun, and it 
has a clip in it with 30 to 50 cartridges. Mine 
had 30 rounds. 

They had these two enlisted men. There 
was one posted on the left and another on the 
other side as guards. I quickly surveyed the situ- 
ation, saw what was there. I said to myself, 
"Hey, I can take all of these people out before 
they even know I'm here." So I slipped around. 
I decided that was what I was going to. So I 
stepped aroimd in the opening. I took the guard 
on the left out first. Then I came across these 
seven officers. I cut them down just like that. 
By now the guard to my far right, well he'd had 
time to unshoulder his weapon. So he fired a 
shot at me, but he missed. I didn't miss. One 
was a full colonel, one a lieutenant colonel, a 
major and four captains. The two enlisted men 
were sergeants. 

The Free French Army unit was right 
down there waiting. They heard all the calam- 
ity and sent a little patrol unit up there to see 
what happened. I saw them and got with them. 
They took me back with them to their company 
commander, and I told them what happened. 
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He replied, "We ought to hit the Germans now 
that they have no leader." He asked me if I'd 
lead them. I said, "No, that's against military 
policy, but I'll go with you and stay by your 
side, riljusttellyou whatl'd do. I'll just stand 
with you and help you shoot them." That's how 
I won the Croix de Guerre from France about 
the same time I was awarded the D.S.C. by our 
Army. 
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A Silver Star 

There was a man over in Beckville that was a 
blacksmith. His name was Beason. He made 
for me, and another fellow from Beckville who 
was a paratrooper, a knife each. Then he mailed 
them to us. They were really classic. The other 
guy got killed right away, so I don't know what 
happened to his knife. He was over in the Pa- 
cific. I broke mine in a struggle fighting with a 
German in a machine gun nest. 

We were in a terrible fix in that we were 
just about out of ammunition. This machine gun 
had us nailed down. The action took place out- 
side Brest. We were in hedgerow country. I 
looked over one of the hedgerows where the 
earth mound was about four feet high. I could 
hear a German machine gun set even with me, 
and knew what it was. 

I had a hand grenade with me. It was the 
last defense I had except the knife as I was out 
of ammunition myself. I lobbed the grenade 
over the hedgerow, and it exploded. I heard 
some hollering, so I jumped over into the nest. 
They were in there. The grenade hadn't killed 
them but had addled them pretty good. There 
were three of them. One of them bear hugged 
me pretty good. When he did, I already had 
the knife in my hand. I reached around and 
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put the blade in between his shoulder blades 
up to the hilt. It had about a six or seven inch 
blade. 

I tried to pull the knife because another of 
the Germans was getting up. He was very close. 
I didn't have much time to try to recover my 
knife. The German was a big guy and twisted 
as he fell. And I held on to the handle. He broke 
the blade off almost at the hilt. The second fel- 
low was up on his "all fours", so I kicked him 
as hard as I could on the chin with my big size 
13 boot. There was a "pop" and I figured it was 
his neck. The third took off and I ran after him. 
He ran into a hole, a cellar, and I didn't want to 
go in after alone, so he got away. 

That enabled the company to move to a 
more secure position while we were almost out 
of ammunition. Then we were in a better place 
to resupply on ammunition. That was the ac- 
tion for which I received one of my Silver Stars. 
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The Sergeant and the General 



On D-Day our unit suffered 82% casual- 
ties. We had 39 men left out of 220 when the 
landing started. General Bradley talked to me 
about our unit. He commended us highly and 
told me we did really well. He said, "V^en we 
planned on a sand table exercise before the ac- 
tual invasion, we expected at least 95% casual- 
ties." 

I got to know him personally. I had done 
him some favors, and he had done me some fa- 
vors. It was unusual for a sergeant and a gen- 
eral to know each other. I carried some impor- 
tant cargo from France to his wife. I carried it 
from him as I was going back to London where 
his wife was. I believe I made three trips carry- 
ing something to her. I didn't know what it was. 
It was a package, sealed really good. It was 
waterproof and all. My instructions from him 
were, "Don't let this out of your hands until you 
put it in the hands of my wife." 

This was before and after D-Day too. I 
carried one package before D-Day and two af- 
ter. I figured it was something real important. 
My orders were, "Don't let them out of your 
hands." The time before D-Day was when I had 
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come out of France. We had made a mission 
into France and brought back some stuff. I 
didn't know what it was. He presented me a 
package as I was getting a flight back to En- 
gland, I mean to London. He gave me a pack- 
age and told me to put it in his wife's hands. 
He said, "She'll meet you. She knows what you 
look like. She will identify herself." She did 
and I did when we met. 

A sergeant and a general are usually not 
bosom buddies. He knew me in a crowd, and I 
sure knew him in a crowd. He trusted me. I 
first met him in England when I was going 
through the 13 months training. The first time I 
met him to shake hands with him was in a class 
and he asked, "Are there any Texans here?" I 
said, "I am." He told me, "I'd like to see you 
after class." He then got me an assignment or 
two after our first meeting. 

I went into France three times before the 
invasion. He was the regular leader of that, so I 
came to personally know him from that. There 
were times when he'd be back in London and 
I'd come by. He'd take me for coffee. During 
those forays he'd called me Jack, but I never 
called him Omar. I know that he trusted me, 
and I know I wouldn't have betrayed that trust. 
I would have defended it with my life. I think 
that he knew that. 
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His wife was there during the training 
period before the invasion. After we got to 
France, he could go back and forth. He was an 
army commander. He was over a certain num- 
ber of divisions. He came out with five stars. 
The first time I saw him, he just had two. I al- 
ways called him "a soldier's general." He'd 
come up through the ranks. He was a lanky 
tall fellow who looked like a commander. Our 
relationship was not a buddy thing, but I feel 
he knew me personally. 

He made me the company commander 
after the one we had was killed. That was about 
three days before the invasion. The captain was 
killed in an accident when he got caught be- 
tween two trucks. So I was the company com- 
mander at D-Day, on June 6. Then July 12 when 
I was wounded and was sent back to the hospi- 
tal, I resigned the commission. I went back to 
being First Sergeant. I liked to get right in the 
thick of it. The company commander usually 
stays back at the command post. I wanted to be 
where the action was. It was General Bradley 
who gave me the commission though. He called 
me and asked if I'd do it. I replied I'd do what- 
ever he wanted. I told him I'd give it my best 
shot. I'd be leading them anyhow as First Ser- 
geant. 

I resigned my commission so I could go 
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back to my original company. If I didn't resign 
the commission I'd have to take another com- 
pany. I 'd had no experience as a company com- 
mander, but I'd had a lot of experience as first 
sergeant. 




Amy Owens, Jack Harris, and Katy Vaughn 
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EOUAl HOUSING 
OPPORTUNITY 



FIVE STAR REALTY, INC. 

41 5 WEST PANOU STREET 
CARTHAGE, TEXAS 75633 
903/693-9755 



□ 



KYLE ANIMAL CLINIC 

A PROFESSIONAL CORPORATION 



STATE HWY. 315- P.O. BOX 229 
CARTHAGE, TEXAS 75633 
(903) 693-7166 

DR. J. WAYNE KYLE - 693-6567 
DR. GEORGE R. TAYLOR - 693-8259 
DR. JEFF TRAVIS - 693-2788 



PRE-NEED FUNERAL PLANS MONUMENTS 

Jimerson Funeral Home 
Restland Memorial Park 

Office: 903-693-7125 P.O. Box 251 

Residence: 903-693-2642 Carthage, Texas 75633 




Member 




BILL ARNOLD 
GARAGE 

1105 W. Sabine 
Carthage, Texas 75633 




903-693-5311 

Office 

1-800-268-5311 



903-693-9258 

Home 

Fax: 903-693-3243 
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Fun, Fellowship, and Spiritual Leadership 



JAMES SPEER 

Director of Camp Ministries 
Baptist Missionary Association of America 



P. 0. BOX 310 
GARY, TEXAS 75643 
TELEPHONE: (903) 685-2433 



Fresh Unique 

Fudge Made Daily Handcrafted Gifts 

THE FUDGE & MORE STORE 

OWNERS 106 W. SABINE 

BRENDA & DEAN JONES CARTHAGE, TX 75633 

(903) 694-2818 




BUY -SELL -TRADE 



ROB' S COUNTRY MOTORS 

(903) 693-2496 



338 S. Shelby Street 
Carthage, TX 75633 




James Boykin, Inc. 

AUTO BODY 



601 W. Wellington - Carthage, Texas 75633 

24 -HR. WRECKER SERVICE 

Office: (903) 693-3330 Night: 1-800-273-3743 



O 




Whirlpool Riverside Broyhill 

Amana Lane Sealy 

Zenith 






801 w. Panola 
Carthage, Texas 75633 



HUBBARD CLINTON, Owner 

903/693-3624 



WATCHMAN OFFICE SUPPLY 
e PRINTING 

1 08 W. Sabine Street • Carthage, Texas 75633 
Telephone (903) 693-9789 • FAX LINE (903) 693-9785 



WANDARLAND PRE-SCHOOL 

owner\director Wanda Hammers 
CR #1244 Rt. #1 Box 7-3 Gary. 903-685-2632 






Christian atmosphere, academic and social skills learned 
ages 0-up. Breakfast, Lunch, and Snacks served. 




(SRop 

John & Betsy Brinkley 



109W. Sabine 
Carthage, Tx 75633 




(903) 693-5768 
(903) 693-2241 
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QUICK STOP 

5 A.M. -11 P.M. 
Timpson, Texas 



EXXON Gas - Diesel 
Fried Chicken - Full Deli 
Washpot Washateria - Heavy Duty Washers 
Movie Rental 



H. L. ' HERB' HUDSON 




AUTO-LIFE-BOAT-COMMERCIAL 
611 W. Panola, Suite B 
Carthage, TX 75633 
Phone: (903) 693-3757 



Grandfather's House 

Custom Framing and decorative Fainting Ciasses 
dSuppiies 



m'69$'Z99d 
604W.Fanoia 
Cailfiage, FX7F699 






STATE FARM INSURANCE COMPANIES 

HOME OFFICES: BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 



Dwain Brady 

Agent 



704 West Panola 
'^-♦hage, Texas 75633 




Business: 

Home: 



(903) 693-3461 
(903) 693-6697 
(903) 693-7563 
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GOLDEN TELEPHONE: (903) 693-7745 

EYE 

AssocAm Dennis D. Golden, O.D. 

DOCTOR OF OPTOMETRY 
PRIMARY EYE CARE 
CONTACT LENSES 



105 COTTAGE ROAD 
CARTHAGE, TEXAS 75633 



FAX: (903) 693-8971 



Dayton 






•WHEEL ALIGNMENT 
. BRAKE SERVICE 
•EXHAUST WORK 
•PICKUP ACCESSORIES 
•24-HR. SERVICE AVAILABLE 
•AUTO DEALERSHIP 





711 W, PANOLA 
CARTHAGE, TX 75633 
(903) 693-3859 
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PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMIST 



RHARIV1AOY 



PRESCRIPTIONS 



DRUGS 



SUNDRIES 



1 09 E. PANOLA 
ON THE SQUARE 



Carthage, Texas 



PHONE; 

693-7106 



FURNITURE and APPLIANCE 

401 W. Panola Street - (903) 693-6420 
Carthage, Texas 75633 
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Tyson Foods, Inc. 

Carthage, Texas 75633 

“Feeding You Like Family ” 

Highway 59 North Bypass 
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Deer Stands 


Log Truck Repair 


Trailers 


Bar-B-Q Pits 


Harris 


WEldliNiq & pAb. 




(Hwy. 7W, 1/2 mile on left 


Rt. 4, Box 112 


Tommy & Laura Harris, Owners 


Center, Texas 75935 


(409) 598-9591 




PANOLA 




NA nONAL BANK 


(^idenjdliejt (BanJk Ul 


MEMBER 

FDIC 

KMiM Dtmn MSwwNa cotrotATiON 


tEl 

EQUAL HOUSING 


LtINDtR 

1510 W. Panola ■ P. O. Box 1139 


^ Carthage, Texas 75633 ■ Telephone: (903) 693-2335 
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Come by for all your banking needs 

On the Square - Timpson, Texas 75975 - (409) 254-2494 



Member FDIC 








¥1 STATE BANK 

mmm 



CENTER, TEXAS 
MEMBER FDIC 
[ 409 ) 598-331 1 



TIME-TEMP-WEATHER 

598-3306 



EQUAL HOUSING 
LENDER 




Eoch depositor insured to $ 1 00.000 

FDIC 



FEDEUl OerOSIT INSUIANCE COsrOlIATION 
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U.S. Department of Education 
Office of Educational Reseandi and Improvement (OERI) 
National Library of Biucation (NLE) 
Educational Resources Information Center (ERiC) 
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